66 QAM!” called Sir Mark Vernon. 
‘«Sam, come here!’’ Then he 
whistled repeatedly. 

But the young terrier, which he had 
unleashed on leaving the woods a few 
minutes previously, paid no heed and, 
as if mad with liberty, tore along the 
sands and disappeared over a low, black 
reef. 

‘« Sam still wants a bit of training,’’ 
said Sir Mark to himself as he strode 
after the disobedient one. And he 
whistled again and again. 

On arriving at the reef, however, he 
stopped, listening. A voice, a young 
voice, came to him. 

‘* Good dog, good dog,”’ it said, ‘‘I’m 
glad to see you, but please don’t touch 
my book with your wet paws, and please 
don’t—oh, you wretch! . Come 
back ! Drop it at once, bad dog. Good- 
ness ! what am I—”’ 

Sam’s master sprang over the rocks 
and found himself facing a girl who was 
just in the act of rising from a patch of 
firm, dry sand whereon she had evidently 
been resting and reading. A dozen 
yards away stood the terrier wagging 
his tail and positively grinning, while 
at his feet lay asilk bag. On the appear- 
ance of his master Sam wagged his 
stump more vigorously than ever, and, 
seizing the bag, dragged it through 
several shallow pools of brackish water 
and deposited it at Sir Mark’s feet with 
a look which seemed to say, ‘‘ See what 
a good dog am I!’ 

‘Qh, dear!’’ said the girl. ‘‘ But 
don’t beat him, please,’’ she added, as 
the young man bent down to pick up 
the bag and at the same time adiminis- 
tered a cuff that sent the luckless Sam 
away, whining with pain and also, 
doubtless with surprise. 

‘‘ Tm very sorry—very sorry indeed,’’ 
said Sir Mark, holding the dripping bag 
in one hand and raising his cap with the 
other. ‘‘I—I thought Sam would 
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have known better.” He noticed that 
the girl was rather pale-faced and that 
she had a straight nose and clear gray 
eyes. 

‘‘It—it wasn’t your fault,’’ she re- 
turned, her anger evaporating and her 
cheeks warming slightly. He was a 
new kind of a young man to her, and 
she was a little afraid of him. 

“IT shouldn’t have let Sam free,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But I never thought of anyone 
being on the beach. No one ever comes 
here.”” Then he felt he was talking un- 
necessarily. ‘‘ I hope there was noth- 
ing in this to spoil,”’ he said, indicating 
the bag. 

She held out her hand for it, and 
suddenly began to laugh softly. ‘‘I 
remembered in the train that I had for- 
gotten to put salt in the sandwiches, 
but now—” 

‘*Good lord! Has the brute ruined 
your lunch ?”’ he cried indignantly. 

‘* Well, I called it my dinner when I 
left home, but—’’ She broke off, laugh- 
ing. 

Sir Mark looked genuinely distressed. 

‘*Oh, I say, this is too bad. Sam 
must suffer for this.’’ 

‘Please don’t punish him. If I can 
forgive him, you can,’’ she said shyly. 

‘““ Tl only forgive him if you will 
allow metoreplace what he has spoiled.’’ 

‘* Oh, no.”’ 

‘* Allow me, if you please. You are 
at least three miles from the village. 
The people at the farm yonder ’’—he 
pointed to the hillside—‘‘ are friends of 
mine, and I’m going there now to send 
you along something in place of what 
you have lost. Will you remain here 
for half-an-hour ?” 

‘I'd rather vou didn’t—” she began 
in protest. 

“ Please tell me you will remain here 
for half-an-hour.”’ Something in his 
voice, or perhaps it was in his face, pre- 
vented her refusing further. 
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‘“You are kind,’’? she murmured. 
‘Thank you.” 

He raised his cap, and calling on Sam 
hastened over the rocks. 

When he had been gone some minutes 
the girl resettled herself on the sand and 
picked up her book. But she did not 
read. She was too excited, though she 
pretended to herself that she was in no 
wise disturbed. To her, with her mo- 
notonous existence, the mild incident of 
the morning had been a real adventure. 

In the farm kitchen Sir Mark, wait- 
ing the answer toa message which he 
had despatched to his housekeeper at 
the Castle, sat, smoked his pipe and 
chatted with the farmer's wife, giving 
her an account of Sam’s misbehavior. 

‘« She’ll maybe have come from the 
town for a quiet day,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘ And surely it’s quiet enough 
hereabouts—not but what there'll be a 
bit stir before the month's out, Sir 
Mark,’’ she added, her face wreathed in 
smiles. 

Her visitor laughed lightly—perhaps 
a trifle too lightly. ‘‘I should have 
arranged for a secret marriage, Mrs. 
Brown, and saved you all a world of 
trouble.’’ 

‘“*Trouble is it? Now, now you're 
joking. There’s not one for miles 
round who won’t rejoice with you that 
day. Oh, ’twill be a great day indeed.”’ 
And Mrs. Brown proceeded to pour 
forth a torrent of kindliness upon the 
young man, following it up witha gush 
of good wishes for his future happi- 
ness. 

Vernon, with all his liking for his 
worthy tenant, with whom he had been 
familiar since his boyhood. was growing 
impatient when the lad he had sent to 
the Castle appeared bearing a trim little 
luncheon basket. 

“TI may as well take it down to the 
shore myself,’’ he remarked when he 
had looked inside to see that the con- 
tents were as ordered. ‘‘I've got to 
hunt for Sam anyway. And I say, Mrs. 
Brown, if I were to send the lady to 
you at four o’clock do you think you 
could give her as nice a cup of tea as 

you usually give me after a long tramp 
across the bay ?”’ 
“Indeed I could,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
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beaming. ‘‘And it’s just like yourself 
to think of it, Sir Mark. She’ll be a 
queer lady if she doesn’t thank you for 
that thought more than for—’’ 

But Sir Mark laughingly cut her 
short and strode off upon his errand. 
The feeling of depression from which 
he had suffered, even in the company 
of his betrothed during the past few 
weeks, seemed to have lifted since he 
left the Castle that morning, and now, 
as he strolled along the sands towards 
the black reef, he felt the careless de- 
light of a schoolboy who has been grant- 
ed an unexpected holiday. 

He found the girl with her book in 
her lap, and Sam at her feet: She 
looked surprised to see him again. 

“You have come for your dog ?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I told him to go home, but he 
wouldn't.” 

‘‘Sam is not very obedient, as we 
both learned this morning,’’ he said 
smiling down at her. ‘‘ Now I have 
brought you a—well, let us call it Sam’s 
peace-offering. By the by, would you 
like to have it now? It has occur- 
red to me that you must have left town 
pretty early, and I see it’s after twelve 
o'clock. Of course I’m only guessing 
you come from town.”’ 

His easy frankness overcame her shy- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I left town 
at six—there wasn’t another train till 
eleven. You see I wanted to havea 
long day at the sea. And—and, yes, I 
am rather hungry.”’ 

‘‘That’s right. Well, then, I’ll open 
the basket for you, and after that I'll 
take Sam away with me in case of ac- 
cidents. I hope you can eat chicken.’’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, staring at the con- 
tents of the basket. ‘‘ Why—what—’”’ 

‘Chicken and ham for one,’’ said 
Sir Mark gaily, kneeling on the sand 
and transferring sundry tit-bits from the 
basket to a plate. ‘‘ You'll find salt, 
etcetera, here, and I believe this box 
contains rolls—yes, it does—and here’s 
a tomato, if you care for it, and when 
you're ready you’ll find peaches under 
this lid. And—why, what is it ?’’ 

The girl was looking at him through 
reproachful tears. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand. You—you said you 
were g-going to the f-farm to send me 


something to eat, and—and—oh ! why 
did you do it ?”’ 

The young man gazed at her in 
amazement. ‘This was certainly a new 
sort of young woman.” 

“Don't you like chicken? 
awfully sorry if—’’ 

‘* Yes, I like ch—ch—chicken. But 
—there was nothing—nothing in my 
b—bag but sandwiches and a p—pear. 
So you see—”’ 

‘‘And a good thing too, after the way 
that villain Sam behaved. When I go 
for a long tramp over the sands—I often 
do, you know—I always take sand- 
wiches and fruit too, but when I spend 
a lazy day here, or a little further along 
the shore, I call at the farm and ordera 
basket like this. Of course they know 
me at the farm.’”” He was talking with 
the object of putting herat herease, when 
something occurred to him. ‘‘ By the 
way, my name is Mark Vernon,’’ he said. 
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Dont you like chicken?” 


‘* ‘Thank you,’’ she returned. It was 
evident the name was quite unfamiliar 
to her. ‘‘ Thank you for telling me, 
and excuse me for being so silly.’’ 

“ You weren’t silly, but I’m afraid I 
have been abominably rude. And now 
will you show that you forgive me by 
taking your lunch ?”’ 

She shook her head decidedly. 

‘* Please. You must be starving.”’ 

‘““Mr. Vernon,’’ she said, regarding 
him with solemn gray eyes, ‘‘ why did 
you deceive me?’’ 

‘* Deceive you ?”’ 

‘Yes. I know you mean to be kind 
—you are kind—but I can’t take your 
din—lunch. I wouldn’t for worlds.” 

‘““My lunch? Nonsense,’’ he said, 
laughing. Then an idea struck him. 
‘* Honestly, it was never intended for 
me ’’—she looked at him unbelievingly 
—‘‘ but if—if you’ll allow me ashare— 
I believe there’s enough for two—I’ll 
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accept it with thanks. How’s that.”’ 
She eyed him as if she were reading 


his face. ‘‘ Oh, you ave a kind man!’’ 
she cried at last. ‘‘ Please let us be- 
in ye 


“* Good !'’ exclaimed Sir Mark, hand- 
ing her the plate which had been await- 
ing her. 

A short silence was broken by the 
girl. ‘‘ May—may I tell you my name, 
Mr. Vernon ?”’ she asked diffidently. 

‘*T wish you would. I didn’t like 
to ask, you know, but I hoped you 
would have told me when I told you 
mine.” 

“‘Its Flo—I mean Florence Grey.”’ 

‘‘FlorenceGrey.’’ He bowed grave- 
ly. ‘‘ Should we not shake hands now, 
Miss Grey ?”’ 

She held out her hand readily. ‘‘I’d 
like to,’’ she said meeting his eyes, 
‘‘ because you are the kindest man I 
ever met.”’ 

‘*QOh, nonsense !’’ he returned a lit- 
tlesharply. But he took her fingers into 
a close, friendly clasp. ‘‘ Do youknow, 
Miss Grey, I’m not the least angry with 
Sam now ?” 

“ Aren’t you? Well, neitheram I.” 
And she laughed merrily. ‘‘ The chick- 
en was so good.’’ 

““Try a peach,’’ he said opening a 
compartment in the basket. 

‘Oh, how lovely! Are you a fairy 
prince, Mr. Vernon?’ Something 
made her blush. 

‘‘I’m afraid not. But if I were, 
what could I do for you ?” 

‘«Oh, heaps of things,’’ she answered 
with a quick sigh. 

‘* For instance ? Well, for instance ?”’ 
He stretched himself on the sand and 
looked up at her face. 

She bit neatly into her peach and 
thought for a moment. ‘‘I'm afraid 
I'd just ask for money. You see if a 
fairy prince gave me that I'd be able to 
get everything else I wanted for my- 
self.”’ 

‘« Everything ?”’ 

“Surely. Of course, it would need 
to be a good deal of money—there are 
so many of us.’’ 

“ How many ?”’ 

She took another bite of her peach. 

“Seven. Five girls and only two boys. 
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I’m the eldest. There are two years 
between me and the biggest boy. Tom 
is seventeen. He wanted to go to col- 
lege, poor boy, but, of course, that was 
out of the question. So he has gone to 
an office. ’”’ 

‘* So you are only nineteen,’’ Vernon 
put in. 

“Yes. But how did you guess? 
. . . Oh, Isee! You would have 
thought me older, wouldn’t you? I 
look wise, don't I? Father says I’m 
wiser than my years, but I’m not really. 
Am I talking too much ?’’ 

‘* Not a word too much. Pray go 
on. And may I smoke a pipe ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes,’’ with a slightly sur- 
prised glance at him. ‘‘ Father smokes 
an awful lot, especially when he’s writ- 
ing. He’sa journalist, you know, and 
very, very clever. But journalists get 
so little for their work. . . . I wonder 
why I’m telling you all this, Mr. Ver- 
non?’ 

‘‘ I’m interested, Miss Grey.”’ 

‘* Not really ? Howcan you be when 
you and I are perfect strangers ?” 

“ Arewe? I was hoping we were 
getting to know each other. Please 
don’t say we are perfect strangers. 
Couldn't we be friends—friends for a 
day, at least ?”’ 

She glanced at him a little wistfully. 
‘* You—you do make me feel friendly, 
but—” she hesitated, a flush on her 
cheeks. 

‘*You don’t trust me—is that it ?’’ he 
asked gently. 

“Yes, I do,’’ she said quickly. 
“ But it’s so strange, meeting like this. 
I—I don’t know what mother would 
say.” 

Sir Mark smiled at her, but not with 
amusement. ‘‘ What do you think she 
would say if you arrived home famish- 
ing because a brute of a man let his 
dog—”’ 

She pursed her lips doubtfully, but 
presently a smile parted them. She 
was young ; she had not had a holiday 
for more than a year and the world at 
the moment was glorious. 

“‘Oh, I’m sure it's all right!” she 
said recklessly half to herself. 

“Tm sure it is. And so we are 
friends, are we not ?’’ 
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‘*Yes,"’ she answered simply. 

‘* Thank you, Flo.” 

She exclaimed at the sound of her 
name. 

‘““ Are you angry ? Forgive me, but 
I've been calling you Flo to myself 
since you told me that was your name. 
And I wish you could remember that 
my name is Mark.’’ His voice was not 
quite calm. ‘ Don’t you feel friendly 
enough ?’ he inquired, breaking the 
silence. 

Gazing away over the shining sea, 
she wondered. ‘‘If you wish,’’ she 
said at last. 


‘“Now we are friends,’’ he cried 
lightly. ‘* Have a fresh peach, Flo.’’ 


Her self-restraint gave way. ‘If 
you please,—Mark,’’ she returned. 

Their eyes met and they laughed 
together—but in their laughter was a 
faint note of embarrassment. Vernon 
rose and intimated his intention of 
“tidving up.” 

‘I think I could do that,’’ said the 


girl. ‘‘ Shall I wash the plates in the 
sea ?’’ 

‘*You wash the dishes? Certainly 
not.”’ 


“Why not, Mr. Vernon ?’’ 

‘* Mark, please.”’ 

** Well—why not, Mark? I’macapi- 
tal hand at washing dishes. I always 
do the best ones at home. Jane issuch 
asmasher. If you bring them down to 
the water, I'll have them clean in two 
minutes. May I use this for a towel?’’ 
She jumped up and seized a napkin. 

He wanted to protest, but he could 
not find a way to express himself, and 
a minute later they were at the water’s 
edge. Mark flung the bones well out 
to sea lest Sam should get them, and 
handed a plate to Flo, who had rolled 
up the sleeves of her white blouse. 

‘“*Oh, but this is a holiday !’’ she ex- 
claimed, kneeling on a smooth rock and 
dabbling her hands inthe water. ‘‘ The 
feel of the sea is lovely.” 

“* How did you happen to choose this 
place for your holiday ?’’ he asked, 
watching the sun on her hair, coiled 
under the brim of a plain straw hat. 
‘* No one ever comes here unless a stray 
artist.”’ 

“*Tt was an artist, a friend of father’s, 
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who told me about Black Reef Bay. He 
said it was the quietest and sweetest spot 
on all the coast—the quietest and sweet- 
est spot. And that was just what I was 
wearying for. And when Aunt Kitty 
sent me half a sovereign for my birth- 
day, I couldn't resist the idea, and I 
spent it all on myself and came here 
, And it's glorious! Now the 
tumblers, please.’’ 

‘‘Are you enjoying it so much, 
Flo?” 

‘« Enjoying it? 
tion meant much. 

“ And you—we've still the afternoon 
before us.’' 

‘* Are you sure you don’t want to go 
away ,— Mark ?”’ 

“Quite sure. Allow me," he said, 
stepping beside her. ‘‘ Your sleeve is 
slipping down.”’ 

‘Thank you. A little higher, please. 
I want to get deep into the sea.”’ 

Her naked arm felt very cool to his 
fingers, and fora moment he had an in- 
sane desire to kiss it. He stood up and 
stretched himself. 

‘*Give me the knives and forks, and 
then we're done,’’ she said. 

He gave them to her, and ran up the 
beach, returning with a fresh napkin. 

“ What's that for ?’’ she asked. 

‘For your hands, Flo.”’ 

“ You area thoughtful man,’’ she said 
making him a little bow. 

“* Give me vour hands.”’ 

She held them out obediently, and he 
dried them tenderly, while the sun 
looked down, smiling, on the twain. 
Then he flung the napkin over his 
shoulders, drew down the sleeves of her 
blouse and buttoned them at the wrists. 

““Your hands are cold,’ he said, 
holding both of them. 

‘““ Nicely cold,” she 
drawing them. ‘I 
get brown now. Am 
burnt, do you think ?’’ 

‘© You have more color than when I 
met you this morning. Come; let us 
go back to the shade of the rocks. 
‘There are still some peaches for you, 
and I want another pipe.” 

When he had repacked the basket. 
he stretched himself beside her, and 
with a smile exclaimed, ‘t Well?” 
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‘‘ Well?” she said smiling back at 
him. 

“What do we do now?” 

‘* Rest and be thankful.’’ 

‘« And happy, Flo ?’’ 

‘« Oh, yes,--Mark.”’ 

“* You don't want to read your book?” 
he inquired, picking up the volume. 

‘* Don’t care.’’ 

‘‘J]’ve read this. It ends sadly—but 
I shouldn’t have told you.” 

‘*T knew it ended sadly.”’ 

‘* You've finished it ?’’ 

‘“‘No; only began it this morning. 
But I was told it was a tragedy.” 

‘“‘If you know,’’ he said slowly, 
‘* why go on with it ?”” 

‘*T couldn’t stop now,”’ 
with her eyes on the sea. 

‘Flo ’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘do you 
know that I’ll be very sorry when to- 
day is over? I know I'll besorry, and 
oat I—I’m going on with the story. 

Will you be a little sorry ?” 

She nodded, without removing her 
eyes from the sea. 

‘““Would you not like to end the 
story—now ?”’ 

‘* Don’t !’’ she whispered. 

For a long time they were both silent, 
happy in a wondering fashion. Then 
he got her to talk about herself, of her 
home and its simple joys and sorrows, 
of the hardships and struggles of her 
people and herself, and of her own long- 
ings and aspirations. He had read of 
such things a thousand times without 
much emotion and perhaps with impa- 
tience, but now his heart was moved by 
a pitiful indignation that this girl should 
lack nearly all the luxuries of life and 
be denied most of its gaieties and 
pleasures. He fell to picturing her de- 
light at the brilliancies of the life with 
which he was familiar. But soon he 
checked his imagination. 

‘“‘T was misjudging you just now, 
Flo,’’ he said when she paused in her 
talk. 

‘* Misjudging me ?”’ 

‘Yes. I was imagining you a rich 
woman who, because she was rich, was 
perfectly happy. I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘‘ For imagining me a rich woman ?”’ 
She smiled. 

‘No, for imagining you perfectly 


she replied, 
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happy. All the money in the world 
wouldn't make you happy if you did 
not feel that you were greatly loved. 
Isn’t that so ?’’ 

‘* Why do you talk like that ?”’ 

‘“Why? I suppose I can’t help it. 
Why have you and I talked as we have 
to-day? You have told me much—”’ 

‘* More than I ever told anyone,’’ she 
said quietly. ‘‘ Why did I do it?” she 
asked urider her breath. Her color rose 
warmly. ‘‘ Perhaps I told you because 
I knew I should never see you again.’’ 

‘* Are you sure, Flo?” : 

“You said so, Mark.’’ His name 
seemed to come naturally at last, and 
his heart missed a beat. ‘‘ A friend for 
a day,’’ she added gravely, ‘‘ isa friend 
indeed.’’ 

“* Still, we might meet again—if you 
wished it.” 

She appeared not to have heard him, 
and after glancing at his watch he sighed 
and said: ‘‘ Nearly four o’clock. Mrs. 
Brown will be expecting you. At the 
farm, I mean. I ordered tea for you at 
four. Mrs. Brown makes famous tea.” 

“*Oh, but—’”’ 

“Don’t you like—”’ 

She looked at him unsteadily. ‘‘ How 
did you think of it? How do you do 
things so kindly ?"’ she cried. 

Helaughedratherawkwardly. ‘‘Why, 
it's nothing, Flo. Anyone would have 
thought of it; anyone would have done’ 
it.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘I have friends 
who are kind,’’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘but somehow—,’’ she hesitated, 
‘“somehow they don’t seem to think of 
things the way you do, Mark.” 

“Sh! You’re making me feel un- 
comfortable. Will you walk up to the 
farm now, or would you like me to in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

‘‘ Aren’t you going to have tea, 
too ?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t been invited. You see the 
tea was ordered before I knew we were 
going to be friends.” 

“That's what I thought so nice of 
you. And I'd like you to come if—if 
you wish.’’ 

“Of course I wish, Flo. Our day is 
so short.’’ He rose to his feet and held 
out his hand to assist her. 
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With many a backward glance at the 
sea she accompanied him from the 
beach and up the hill towards the farm. 

Half way she halted, looking troubled. 

‘“‘What is it, Flo? I’ve got your 
book here, and I’m sure you left noth- 
ing on the shore.’’ 

‘‘] was wondering what Mrs. Brown 
would think. It—it’s rather strange 
that you and I—’’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry abott Mrs. 
Brown !’’ he said carelessly. The 
thought had occurred to him also, but 
he had put it aside. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ is my very good friend, 
and she knows how I met you this 
morning. It’s natural that, having or- 
dered tea for you, I should at least in- 
troduce you to her. But I won’t call 
you Flo unless you like.’’ He laughed 
gaily and she joined him shyly. 

‘©Oh, dear !’’ she murmured, ‘‘ I’m 
sure there’s something wrong, but I 
feel so reckless.’’ 

‘““Go on being reckless, Flo,” he 
whispered. 

‘““QOh, Mark, you shouldn't say that ! 
When you think of all this to-morrow 
you will say I was a horrid, forward 
girl, And I am not really. Only— 
only to-day has been so different from 
all other days.”’ 

Words sweet to say and to hear 
rushed to his tongue, but he checked 
* them. ‘Come, Flo,’’ he said instead, 
‘‘T see Mrs. Brown looking out for you. 
By the way, she insists on calling me 
Sir Mark.’’ 

“Oh! Are you Sir Mark ?’’ 

‘“Yes. My poor father left me a 
title. It is rather an old one, and the 
gilt is gone.” 

She did not notice the bitterness of 
his tone. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
you had a title ?’’ 

“Possibly because I fancied myself 
attractive enough without it ; probably 
because I wanted a holiday.’’ 

‘<The second is the better reason, Sir 
Mark.” 

‘* Spare me.’’ 

‘““You should have given me the 
pleasure of knowing I was being enter- 
tained by a titled personage.’’ 

‘‘ Flo, for heaven’s sake, don’t be so 
unkind! You don’t expect a man to 
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say JJister John Jones when he tells 
you his name. You didn’t even say 
Miss Florence Grey when you told me 
yours.’’ 

She made no response, and he went 
on: “J don’t understand why you 
should be offended, but if you have 
anything to forgive, forgive it now, 
Flo, for our day will soon be at an end. 
Don’t make me sorry sooner than you 
can help—friend.”’ 

At last her eyes turned to his. ‘‘ It 
— wasn’t — just — for —amusement ?’’ 
The question seemed to creep from her 


‘* Flo!’ he exclaimed, and the note 
in his voice reassured her more than 
many protestations could have done. 

‘‘ Then I can’t forgive you,’’ she said 
solemnly. 

“You can’t—”’ 

‘No; because I’ve nothing to for- 
give.’’ She laughed softly at his evi- 
dent relief. After all, what did it 
matter who her friend of a day was? 
In two hours she would be in the train 
and she would never see him again, 
and— 

‘This way, Flo,’’ he said, opening 
the gate. 

“‘Thank you, Sir Mark,’’ she returned 
demurely. 

‘‘ Never mind the handle, please.’’ 

‘‘Where? On the gate ?’’ 

‘*No; to my namie, Flo.’’ 

“Oh. But I must practice for Mrs. 
Brown’s benefit, must I not,—Mark ?” 

They laughed together. He was a 
little surprised at her sudden lightness 
of spirits; perhaps she, too, was sur- 
prised. 

A minute later they were being wel- 
comed by Mrs. Brown. There was no 
awkwardness whatever. In the good, 
simple woman's eyes Sir Mark could do 
no wrong. She led the twain into the 
parlor where she had laid tea, and her 
heart warmed to the girl when the latter 
discovered a sketch on the wall by the 
artist who had recommended Black 
Reef Bay as being the ‘‘ quietest and 
sweetest spot on all the coast.’”’ 

‘“ Yes,’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘a clever 
gentleman is Mr. Malcolm. Many a 
time he has lodged at the farm, and 
many a time I hope he'll come again.”’ 


All on a Summer's Day. 


‘*Mr. Malcolm isa great friend of my 
father’s,’ said Flo. 

“Well, now, if that isn’t wonderful ! 
And I’m sure I’m very pleased to see 
you here, Miss, and you’re very wel- 
come any time, and I hope you'll give 
my respects to Mr. Malcolm, and— 
mercy me. I’m keeping you from your 
tea, Miss. Have you everything you 
want, Sir Mark ?”’ 

‘Everything, thank you,”’ replied 
the paragon, and Mrs. Brown, smiled, 
courtesied, and left the room. 

‘* Will you pour out the tea, Miss 
Grey ?” he said with mock formality. 

‘* Mav I take off my hat first, please? 
I’m dying to look in a mirror, too.’’ 
She found one over the fire-place. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m really sunburnt. They will be 
pleased at home. But my hair isawful.’’ 
She pulled a couple of long pins with 
gorgeous glass heads from her hat, 
and removed it, laying it on a chair. 
Then her hands went busily at her 
hair. Vernon had never seen, or at 
least had never noticed the opera- 
tion before, and he wondered if all 
girls performed it so gracefully. Once 
she smiled to him over her shoul- 
der. ‘‘I won’t be a minute,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘ Don’t hurry please,’’ he returned. 

Presently he rose abruptly and left the 
room, and in a few minutes returned 
with a handful of pansies from Mrs. 
Brown’s little garden. 

‘* How good of you. What made you 
think of it?’’ she said pinning the 
flowers on her blouse. 

He had not thought of the flowers 
- tillafter he left the room. ‘‘ Will you 
give me one ?’’ he said softly. 

She chose a white one, and after a 
second’s hesitation, placed it in his but- 
ton-hole. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said a trifle 
hastily, ‘‘ I'll pour out the tea.’’ 

It was a merry meal. Both were very 
gay, though neither could have told 
why. When they had finished Sir 
Mark went to the door and called for 
Mrs. Brown, to whom he whispered 
some instructions. 

‘‘Isn’t it time I was going to the 
station ?’’ inquired the girl, as he re- 
turned to his seat. 

‘“You have nearly half an hour to 
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spare. Mr. Brown is going to drive 
you to the station.’’ 
She rose and went to the window, 


_and stood looking out without at first 


responding. 

“It is too hot for walking so far,” 
heremarked. ‘‘It would merely spoil 
the good effects of your holiday, Flo.’’ 

“You think of everything. I have 
no thanks left,’’ she exclaimed impetu- 
ously. 

‘‘Don’ttalk of thanks. I’ vedonenoth- 
ing for you, and you have given me a 
perfect holiday. I think this has been 
the happiest day in my life, Flo.” 

She did not turn her head, and the 
sunlit sea grew dim to her sight. 

‘““Do you believe me?’’ she heard 
him say. . 

‘* Yes. I believe you—to-day,’’ she 
answered, while the dim sea grew 
blurred. 

‘*To-day? Only to-day ?’’ 

‘“Vou and I have to-morrow,’’ she 
whispered. And the blurred sea be- 
came chaos. 

‘* Flo !’’ he exclaimed springing up 


and going to her side. ‘‘ You're cry- 
ing.” 

‘«Y-yes, I’m crying, Mark. I—I 
can’t deny it,’’ she sighed. ‘‘ It’s fun- 


ny, isn’t it?’ she added, trying to 
smile. ‘‘I suppose it’s the—the end of 
the story that makes mecry. Please 
go and sit down again.” 

Somehow he obeyed her. 
a long silence. 

When the sea had grown clear to her 
again, she turned to himsmiling. ‘‘ I’m 
better now,’’ she began and stopped 
short. He was sitting at the end of an 
old-fashioned sofa, his face buried in 
his arms. 

Stepping quickly beside him she 
touched him on the shoulder. 

‘“‘Are you sorry, too?’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘* Sorry ? God knows how sorry !’’ 
he answered looking up at her with his 
young face grown weary. ‘‘ Were you 
happy to-day, Flo?’’ he demanded sud- 
denly. 

‘* T never was so happy,’’ she replied, 
meeting hiseyes. ‘‘ And I’m still hap- 
py, Mark.” 

“Are you?) Why?’ 


There was 


_. ° 
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‘* Because—no, I can’t tell you. . 
It’s time I was putting on my hat.’’ 

‘*Wait, Flo. . Is it the end of 
the story ?”’ 

‘Yes, it’s the end of thestory. Don’t 
you hear the sound of wheels?’’ She 
picked up her hat and fastened it be- 
fore the mirror. Then she put on her 
jacket, adjusting it carefully. He rose 
from the sofa and watched her long- 
ingly. 

‘““Will you tell me your address, 
Flo?” 

‘* Don’t Mark.” 

‘‘Why not? I must see you again.”’ 

She shook her head and glanced at 
the window as Mr. Brown brought his 
dog-cart crunching over the gravel to 
the door. Mrs. Brown knocked, and 
announced that all was ready. 

‘‘T'll drive to the station with you,’’ 
said Sir Mark recklessly. 

‘*Don’t be foolish,’’ she returned 
gently. ‘‘Think of the people in the 
village. AmIrude? . Ah, what 
a wonderful day it has been !—whata 
pretty story! . . . Say good-by, please, 
before I cry again.’’ 

He was pale as he took her hand and 
bent toward her face. ‘‘ May I Flo?”’ 
he whispered. 

“Can you, Mark ?” she whispered 
back, as white as he. 

He could not. 

He could not look into this girl’s 
eyes and kiss her lips. 

‘‘ Dear, I was wrong to dream of it,’’ 
he sighed. 

Her mouth quivered for a moment. 
‘‘Good-by, Mark,’’ she murmured. 
“Come. Mrs. Brown will be wonder- 
ing.’’ 

They went out and played their parts 
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admirably. Mark chaffed the farmer 
about his horse, while Flo thanked Mrs. 
Brown prettily and accepted all manner 
of messages for the artist, Mr. Malcolm. 
Then tne young man helped the girl to 
her seat. 

‘“Thank you, Sir Mark,’’ she said 
aloud, and faintly, ‘‘ Good-by, Mark.”’ 

He perceived that her hand rested on 
the edge of the machine out of Mrs. 
Brown’s vision. He could not help 
kissing it. 

And that was the very end of the story 
—for a story must be ended before a se: 
quel is begun. 

It was nearly six months later that 
Mark boarded the train for town. He 
was pale and worn looking, but his eyes 
were lit with excitement, and he opened 
the morning paper like a man who ex- 
pects to read something pleasant. 

First of all, with a smile hovering 
about his lips, he read about a certain 
‘fashionable wedding’’ which had 
taken place the previous day. ‘‘ Thank 
God, that ends it !’’ ne sighed to him- 
self. ‘‘ And’’—he laughed softly, 
‘she has got a title anvway.” 

Presently he turned to the advertise- 
ment column, his face grave but not 
grieved, and read about an estate to let 
for a term of five years—his own es- 
tate. 

He dropped the newspaper, and took 
out his pocket-book from which he ex- 
tracted a slip of paper with this ad- 
dress :— 

JAMES MALCOLM, 
31, Leyton Studios, 
Stanford Street, S. W. 


The train seemed to travel very 
slowly. 


THE STILE 


By CLIFFORD CHASE 


T built a fence around my heart, 
But left a little stile; 

And love passed down the road one day, 
And entered with a smile. 


